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A new paper hits Edmonton streets 


By Linda Dumont, publisher 


| was hooked the first MacEwan College in 1997 and 
graduated with a diploma in 
1999. I also attended the North 
American Street Newspaper As- 
sociation (NASNA) confer- 


time I saw a street newspa- 
per back in 1993. I was run- 
ning a little soup kitchen just 
down from the York Hotel, 
and one of the guys brought 
five out of seven since NASNA 
started. Sometimes I was able to 
get partial funding for the trip, 
other times I was on my own. 
At the conferences I met people 
editing 
and selling street newspapers in 
40 cities across North America. 
I also saw many of their publi- 
cations. 

Street newspapers vary from 
the magazine 
L’Itineraire, the Montreal paper 
to the Winnipeg Street Sheet, 
which is photocopied on letter 
size pages that are stapled to- 
gether. The oganization also var- 
ies. Boston Spare Change is 


in a copy of Vancouver 
Spare Change. | started sell- 
ing that paper, and even sent 
in a few submissions of po- 
etry and cartoons. When, a 
year later, Edmonton put out who were producing, 
a local Spare Change, later 
renamed Our Voice, | started 
writing on a regular basis. 
You will find my stories in 
almost every issue from 
1994 to Oct. 2003. 

But I wanted to be more 
than a vendor and a writer 
for the street newspaper. I 
wanted to produce a paper. 
With this in mind, I enrolled 
in Journalism at Grant 


Democracy, Voice and Street newspapers 


By Natasha Laurence, Editor 


Democracy is a great theory: one person, one vote, everyone 
equal in power and importance when it comes to creating our 


mutual society. It implies discussion, debate, life bubbling over 
into the fair fight, the struggle over, not only ideas and ideals, 


but their practical application and all the possible consequences 
of that application. The on-going process of successfully lived 
democracy implies checking and re-checking, going back to 
the drawing board, listening to each other, and hopefully, mov- 
ing forward together in some form of peaceful co-existence. 

It’s a great theory. The living of it, though, in human terms, 
is a never-ending challenge. There are certain other animals, 
the beaver, maybe, the mouse, almost certainly, that may be 
capable of living the concept of democracy, but humans? I just 
don’t know. 

The problem, as far as I can see, is that we all have different 
opinions, shaped by different life experiences and situations. 
We all have our own way of seeing the world. The homeless 
man emerging from his bed in the bush doesn’t see the world 
in the same way as the low-income single mother, rushing her 
two children to day care so she can catch the bus to work, and 
neither one of them see the world in the same way as, say, Stan 
Woloyshn, the Minister responsible for housing, as he drives 
by on his way to yet another breakfast meeting. 

For example, they all look at hunger in completely different 
ways: for the homeless man, hunger is a constant companion, 
the inner child that never stops crying. For the single mother 
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ences when I could, a total of 


format of 


nity newspaper with advertis- 
ing as an additional venture. 

Content also varies. The 
traditional street newspaper is 
an advocacy paper for the poor 
and the writing is often par- 
tially or wholly by the people 
on the street or those living in 
poverty. It is sold by street 
vendors. But What's Up in 
Boston is an entertainment 
magazine sold by vendors, 
and there are some papers that 
have street content but are 
given away through organiza- 
tions or churches. 

Edmonton Street News is 
starting with nothing but the 
firm belief that there is a need 
for grassroots advocacy jour- 
nalism. It is the culmination 
of ten years of learning about 
street newspapers from all dif- 
ferent angles, including that of 





funded by grants and has 
money for paid staff and to pay 
writers. The Santa Monica pa- 
per is produced by homeless 
people. When at the Quebec 
conference in July, I shared a 
room with Viper, the producer 
of the Santa Monica Paper. She 
is on the street and lives behind 
a vegetable store. Street Feat 
in Halifax started with grant 
money, then become self suf- 
ficient by publishing a commu- 


it’s what she still feels after her children are fed and there wasn’t 
quite enough to go around. For Stan, hunger is the little twinge 
that happens sometimes in the middle of the night, just before 
he makes himself a snack. 


Chances are, because of these different ways of seeing 
the world, the homeless man and the low-income single mother 
would make different policy decisions than Stan on a number 
of key social issues. Yet, apparently, because Stan is the demo- 
cratically elected official, and the homeless man and the single 
mother aren’t, the majority of people in Alberta support Stan’s 
way of seeing the world — democracy in action. 

But wait! While this may, unfortunately, be true of the situ- 
ation as it currently exists in Alberta, it may also be merely a 
symptom of the homeless man and the single mother’s inabil- 
ity to have their perspectives heard over all the louder, better- 
financed voices around them. To have a voice in this culture, 
I’ve been told, requires the one thing poor people don’t have — 
money. Yet if true democracy depends on all voices having 
equal access public debate, then what appears to be democ- 
racy in action, in an economically unbalanced world, actually 
isn’t. 

Enter the street newspaper. 

One of the happiest images from 2002, in my mind, is the 
image of hundreds of thousands of people from the slums of 
Caracas, Venezuela, marching through the city streets banging 
on pots, and successfully, in spite of all the money and power 
stacked against them, re-instating their democratically elected 
president, Hugo Chavez. 

It’s that same spirit that fuels the street newspaper 
movement - the pot-banging spirit, the “refusal-to-be-quiet” 
spirit, the insistence that with whatever tools and resources 
can be gathered together, the voices of people living in eco- 
nomic poverty will be heard. 

And, believe it or not, they are important voices. They are 
the voices that warn us first when things are going awry in our 
culture. If we listen to the voices of homeless people, and sin- 
gle moms struggling to survive, and working parents who can’t 
quite make it through the month, in spite of all their efforts, 








running a volunteer street min- 
istry. I still serve soup, but I see 
the need of the people on the 
street as extending far beyond 
having a free meal. And they 
have become my family and 
my friends. 

From my own experience as 
a writer and a poet, I know the 
power of the written word. Just 
being able to “put it out there” 
is empowering as it validates 
the experience. There is power 
in the truth! 

I was talking to one of my 
regular customers on the street 
the last time I was out selling 
papers, and I told her about Ed- 
monton Street News. “lve got 
no money,” I said (obvious 
since I was selling a street 
newspaper). And she said, 
“You’ve never let that stop you 
before.” And she was right! 





and seniors who have been left 
penniless by a government’s 
greed, we might begin to ques- 
tion the ideals and the govern- 
ments we have chosen. And we 
might begin to realize, before 
it’s too late, that it’s only a mat- 
ter time before the economic 
policies we have supported so 
faithfully, consume not only 
them, but us as well. We might 
begin to realize that practical 
compassion is the only answer 
to the question: how can I feel 
safe in the world? 

There can never, in my 
mind, be too many street news- 
papers. There can never be too 
much public debate. There can 
never be too much challenging 
of perceptions or struggling 
over issues. There can, how- 
ever, quite easily in fact, be too 
little. There can be too much 
silence and too much denial 
about what that silence is cost- 
ing not just our fellow human 
beings, but ourselves. 

It is in the interest of foster- 
ing the former, and overcom- 
ing the latter that Edmonton 
Street News was created. We 
welcome your comments, 
ideas, criticism, and support, 
because, just like lived democ- 
racy, we’re in process and, 
hopefully, always willing to 
listen and learn. 
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Abuse of power by Edmonton City Police 


By Leonard Selamio — in his own words 


It was Labour Day; I was by the Armoury with a couple of my friends. 
We were drinking, but we were away from everybody; the cops came over 
and this one guy was passed out. The cop started slapping him, and I ob- 
jected. 

I was questioning them. They put the handcuffs on me ... he had his hand 
on my back and he twisted my arm way back. I yelled so hard, I was in so 
much pain. I told them: “I can’t move. I can’t move. I’m not resisting.” 

They took me into one of the rooms where they drive in under the build- 
ing. I was having a hard time. They took the cuffs off, and they were telling 
me to do something, but I couldn’t do it. I just couldn’t do it. They said I was 
resisting arrest again and threw me back on the ground. He had his knee on 
the side of my back. I was in so much pain. I’ve never had so much pain. | 
think that’s when they cracked four of my ribs. 

They threw me into a cell with no toilet, no nothing. I was basically 
humiliated. All night long I was trying to get to the washroom, I kept asking 
them...they wouldn’t allow me to see any doctors... I told them I was in 
pain. I couldn’t sit down. I couldn’t lie down. I was trying to sleep standing 
up with my head on the wall so I could relieve the pain. 

They let me out in the morning when a different shift arrived. 

I was going to complain. When I was being released, I had no charges, | 
just had to sign a paper for the release of my stuff; I went to the front to lodge 
a complaint. There was a whole bunch of cops there, but they started laughing, 
like it was a joke. So I thought:‘I’m not going to do it right now. They’ Il prob- 
ably just throw it away.’ That was my thinking. 

That morning I walked to the doctor, and told him what happened. He gave 
me some painkillers and something to sleep, but I couldn’t really sleep. During 
that time I was homeless. I had no place. For the first couple of days I was out 
with my friend. We slept a few times down by the river. It was cold but I 
couldn’t lie down. All I could do is sit down. For over a week I couldn’t sleep 
lying down, the pain was so much. It was the time I was so angry. I could look 
at a cop and my anger would come up. I had to walk away. 

1 believe there are a lot of good cops out there who haven’t stained their 
uniforms with violence or anything like that. There are cops who risk their 
lives who are abused because of these bad cops. And they don’t realize why 
people are lashing out against them. 

But it’s because, immediately, you know, after this happened to me - I saw 
a couple of cops come down to the drop-in - right away I got so angry. I was so 
mad. In my heart at that moment I wanted so much to hurt them, to take re- 
venge. But I got up and I left. And I thought about it. I want to heal from this. 
And I believe that even this event was meant to happen so that someone from 
the street would rise up and tell their story. 

I believe there’s a lot of people on the street who’ve had things happen to 
them in their life...they’re just poor people who have no leaders. 

There’s so many people I’ve seen in the last little bit who were beaten up by 
the police, who’ve gone through the same thing I’ve gone through. Some of 
the things that happened to them, I noticed, were the same things that hap- 
pened to me. The first thing is the cops would say, ‘They’re resisting arrest’ 
They use that as a tool to harm people. 

One of the things I’m scared about, making this public, is retaliation from 
other cops. But what I would say to the other cops, the ones that do their duty, 
is: uphold justice. 

It was during the hardest time I had for pain that I began to seek out the faith 
I believe in. I started praying. I felt peace, but there was still pain. After a 
couple of weeks when I was thinking about it, I had this vision: I was watching 
it happen over again in my mind. When it finished, in that vision, I turned and 
saw Jesus on the cross. When I saw that vision I heard His words — “forgive 
them, they don’t know what they’re doing.” 

And I understood the meaning of why Jesus went to the cross. He did that 
not only for me, but for the people who did this to me. The only way that I 
could heal was to forgive. Now I forgive, but I still have to go through the 
emotions and my feelings every time I see a cop. It’s coming out slowly, slowly. 
The anger towards them is gone mostly now. 

But I think I have to make it known. Somewhere along the line, this behavior 
that the cops are doing has to stop. They’re just like a gang hiding behind their 
uniforms; it’s them and us. 

The bottom line is I still believe there are many good cops. Those that are 
good are usually left in the background. People try to do something but they 





get nowhere. They try and make a complaint, but the system is against them. 

I’m the kind of person who doesn’t want to be seen or known, but there 
comes a time in a person’s life when he has to stand up for himself. Some- 
where along the line you have to stand up for the truth. 





The Conspiracy of Silence 


Adventures in Community Policing 


By Natasha Laurence 

There are several groups in the City 
of Edmonton best positioned to know the 
truth about police brutality. Other than 
the Edmonton Police Service itself and 
it’s guardian, the Edmonton Police Com- 
mission, they are, in order of vantage 
point: criminal trial lawyers, Emergency 
Medical Service (EMS) attendants, doc- 
tors, nurses, and inner city social work- 
ers! 

Criminal trial lawyers meet people 
right after they’ve had dealings with the 
police. They have the largest pool of di- 
rect information to draw from. 

EMS attendants may or may not be 
involved after an incident of police as- 
sault, but there is enough overlapping 
activity between the two groups to en- 
sure that each knows pretty much what 
the other is doing. 

Doctors and nurses, especially those 
who work in the clinics and hospitals of 
poorer neighborhoods, could not help 
but notice the tell-tale marks of the taser, 
the cracked ribs, the broken noses, the 
swollen wrists that accompany police 
brutality. And inner city social workers 
hear all the stories. As one man put it: 
“Tf we told all the stories about people 
being beaten by the police, we'd never 
talk about anything else.” 

So why the silence? There are sev- 
eral Edmonton lawyers willing to ad- 
dress these issues, but they risk being 
seen as fanatics. Their motives are ques- 
tioned and their profession mocked pub- 
licly, but I applaud their courage. 


The silence of the medical profes- 
sion, EMS included, is beyond me. I 
don’t have enough experience with 
those fields to comment with any con- 
fidence. Maybe it’s some kind of pro- 
fessional fraternity that I don’t quite 
understand. 

[have some insight, though, into the 
thinking of inner city social workers. 
The two main reasons for their silence, 
as far as I can tell, are: 

a) most white inner city social work- 
ers believe that police brutality doesn’t 
happen unless the person, usually an 
Aboriginal, deserves it. That’s a scary 
sentence, but I believe, an accurate 
one. 

b) most white inner-city social work- 
ers believe that if they criticize the 


_ police, the police won’t help them 


when they need it. That’s a scary sen- 
tence, too, but also accurate. 

So if doctors won’t speak, the am- 
bulance attendants won’t speak, the 
social workers won’t speak, and the 
police and the police commission 
won’t speak how do we break the si- 
lence that surrounds this issue? 

The hope of Leonard Selamio is that 
the the victims of police brutality, will 
be able to overcome their fear and 
come forward to tell their stories. If 
you or someone you know has been 
harmed by the police, you can e-mail 
us at yassault@hotmail.com or 
phone Natasha Laurence at 
497-7022. 
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Opinion 


Government needs to find real solution for homelessness 


By Jim Gurnett 


A year ago I observed a focus group of 


“average Edmontonians” describing their con- 
cerns about life in the city. Although within min- 
utes they had a list of nearly 20 issues - schools, 
taxes, road maintenance, crime, health care, youth 
gangs - it was only after the prodding of the group 
facilitator over several more minutes that some- 
one finally mentioned housing. 

That incident came clearly to mind re- 
cently when I read Stan Woloshyn’s letter to the 
Edmonton Journal. Wolosyhn, the minister re- 
sponsible for Housing in Alberta was insisting that 
the Conservative government is doing a great deal 
for those facing housing problems. He described 
their participation in funding eight projects that 
will, at some point in the future, yield a grand 
total of 420 units of housing. And all this was 
accomplished only a year-and-a-half after the 


PETER GOLDRING 
Member of Parliament 
Edmonton Centre-East 


Charge The Homeless To Rent A Floor Mat? 
Why Not Fine Them For Being Homeless? 
Homeless Need Homes Not 
Financial Harassment! 


A caring society, should not charge the most 
destitute in our society for the privilege of sleeping on 
a floor mat or crowded ward bunk bed in an 
emergency shelter. Over $f billion hameless funding 
has been spent by fhe federal govemment since 1999 
and the shelter population has continued to increase. 
While the federal government focuses on building 
more emergency shelters, 50% of the shelter 
residents can pay up to $300 per month for a clean, 
safe, sel-contained, independent living, single roorn 
home but none are available The entire shelter 
population in Canada 15,000 single persons who 
are there because they have no housing choices not 
because they prefer shelter ling. 


There are solutions. Many private developers have 
offered to create single room homes, and rent them to 
persons of modest mears for $300 per month. 
Federal, provincial and municipal level funders have 
tumed down many private projects preferring to fund 
much more expensive nonprofit emergency and 
transitional shelter projects. $300 rnillion (a fraction 
of the $1 billion horneless funding spent by the federal 
government) had instead been dedicated to assisting 
independent housing providers develop 15,000, $300. 
per month homes, in a nationally-coordinated manner 
the shelter population would hav e decreased drarnati- 
cally and the first step towards dignity for the horne- 
less would be attained - a home of their own at a 
modest affordable cost. 


495-3261 


www. petergoldring.ca 





Affordable Housing Agreement with the federal 
government was signed. 

Nearly 2000 people are homeless in Ed- 
monton every night, including almost 300 children 
under the age of 15. There is an immediate need 
for 5000 units of low-rent housing, supplemented 
by 700 more units in subsequent years. This huge 
housing deficit is a result of both federal and pro- 
vincial governments cutting almost all spending 
for affordable housing in 1993. 

When you hear politicians like Stan 
Woloshyn bragging about programs such as the 
Affordable Housing Partnership Initiative, it’s im- 
portant to do the math. The initiative, which will 
see about $30 million per year over the next four 
years spent on affordable housing in Alberta, will, 
(and this using the only most conservative esti- 
mate), build only 500 units a year in all of Alberta 
— that’s one percent of the current affordable hous- 
ing deficit in Edmonton alone - and two hundred 
units less than the projected on-going need, again, 
in Edmonton alone. 

Dr. David Hulchanski has estimated that it 
would take one percent of the annual budgets of 
both the federal and provincial governments for 
the next several years to catch up with the housing 
deficit that has developed in Canada. 

That’s a lot of money. But whether you look 


at it from the long-term perspective of enlightened 
self-interest: the social and economic cost of hous- 


ing insecurity on a population is far greater than 
the cost of investing in social housing, or whether 
you look at it from the philosophical perspective: 
shared social responsibility for each other is an 
important part of what it means to be human, it is 
clear that it is more than time to genuinely address 
the housing crisis endangering the lives of 
Edmontonians. 


Winter 
5 aie 
Fund 200 


Homefest 2003 








A folk music gala 
in support Of the 
Winter Emergency Fund 


Featuring: Karla Anderson, Maria Dunn, 
Rob Heath, Bob Jahrig, Terry McDade, 
Dale Ladouceur, Lionel Rault and 
Laura Vinson (Plus Open Stage) 


November 30, 4-8 PM 
St. Faith’s Church (11725-93 St.) 











Admission buttons $5 

Second Cup on the Square (Milner Library) 
Myhre’s Music (8735-118 Ave) 

Urban Grind Coffee (10124-124 St.) 
Organic Roots Foods (8225-112 St.) 


Spoonsored by Edmonton Coalition on Housing and 
Homelessness 








To let things continue as they are is to con- 
tribute to the growth of a dangerously divided have/ 
have not society. While 97 percent of renters are 
paying more than 30 percent of their income for 
housing (and 30 percent of renters have incomes 
of less than $15 000 a year) and have little left for 
anything else, the average homeowner is spend- 
ing only 28 percent of their income on housing. 
The average renter has a net worth of only $2000; 
most will never be able to afford a down payment 
to cross over to the owner side of the street. As the 
gap grows wider, and the social divisions that re- 
sult become more impermeable, we let the politi- 
cians tell us “Housing is for community groups 
and the private sector to look after, not for govern- 
ment.” 

Governments slipped out of taking respon- 
sibility for hunger when good-hearted people cre- 
ated food banks. There’s very little dignity in lin- 
ing up at a food bank or a soup kitchen, but in an 
affluent city like Edmonton it is possible to avoid 
starvation if enough of us toss a few cans of beans, 
tuna or boxes of Kraft dinner in a donation bin at 
the supermarket. Such easy charity doesn’t work 
with housing. 

The C.D. Howe Institute says in a recent 
paper by William Strange: “The provision of af- 
fordable housing is a basic pillar of a civilized so- 
ciety. In Canada, in recent decades, that pillar has 
crumbled alarmingly.... There are fiscally sound 
policies available for repairing the collapsing sys- 
tem. The overarching question is whether there is 
enough political will and boldness at all levels of 
government to seize those remedies.” 

Edmontonians need to let elected officials 
know they are fed up with ignoring those who can’t 
afford decent housing. We need to get informed— 
study the community plan that describes housing 
needs for a start (you can find it at 
www.moresafehomes.net) or go to www.ehtf.ca 
and find links to lots more useful information. 
Phone or write Stan Woloshyn 
(swoloshyn@assembly.ab.ca or 415-9550) and 
Steve Mahoney (Mahoney.S@parl.ge.ca or 613- 
995-7784 ) and tell them you want a significant 
reinvestment in housing by government and that 
such an investment will determine how you vote 
next time. Get involved with the work of the Ed- 
monton Coalition on Housing and Homelessness, 
the community body that works on these issues. 
Let local media know you want some substantial 
coverage of housing issues. Attend the November 
30 concert in support of the winter emergency fund 
that ECOHH is putting on, with donated perform- 
ances by many of the city’s best known folk art- 
ists. (see ad left). 


NEED MONEY? 
Sign up to be a vendor 
Sell the Edmonton Street News 
Your start-up package includes a badge 
and five free papers. 
Call Cec Garfin at 479-4620 
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Eight a.m. and people were already lined up to purchase that first bottle of the day at 96th Street Liquor Wholesalers Oct. 25. 


No more early opening to sell booze on 96 Street 


By Linda Dumont 

After nearly ten years of 
being the only liquor store in 
the province legally able to 
open at 8 a.m. daily, the 96 
Street Liquor Wholesalers 
closed Nov. 1. The Bissell 
Centre bought the store for 
$400,000 with nearly half of 
the money coming from the 
Rotary Club of Edmonton as 
a centennial project. 

The Bissell Centre was one 
of the inner city agencies that 
worked to have the liquor store 
open early as a harm reduction 
measure for chronic alcohol- 
ics. 

Victor, with his friend, Earl, 
waited in line for a bottle Mon- 
day, Oct. 5, wasn’t worried. He 
said, “There are plenty of other 
liquor stores around.” 

“It won’t bother me. I just 
have to stock up the evening 
before,” another man said. 

But Glen, who was already 
shaking at 8 a.m., badly 
needed that first bottle of 10 
per cent beer for a cure. 

Marilyn Fleger, director of 
the Bissell Centre, said they 
will be using the 9,000 square 
foot liquor store for storage 
and for sorting for at least a 
year with future plans to use it 
as a drop-in. 

“We have a space crunch. 
We have absolutely run out of 
space here. We looked at 
affordability and proximity,” 
said Flager. 

She said they are also look- 
ing at what, if anything, needs 
to be done around the issue of 
harm reduction. 

Since 1991 however, things 
have changed. Back then, the 
Alberta Liquor Control Board 


(ALCB) regulated all liquor 
sales; and store hours were 
limited from 10 a.m. to 10 
p.m. with no stores open on 
the weekend. Booze cans (il- 
legal after hours clubs) and 
bootleggers flourished. 

Now, even with privatiza- 
tion, no store in Alberta can 
open before 10 a.m., but they 
have much later hours, some- 
times as late as 2 a.m., are 
open on weekends, and there 
are Many more outlets. 

Johan Berns, manager of 
the Mount Royal Hotel, said 
they considered early opening 
at their liquor store but they 
were turned down by the 
ALCB. 

“They won’t allow it. It re- 
quires some medical doctor to 
come forward to say people 
are dying because of drinking 
other substances,” Berns said. 
“Their take on it is that the 
need was there then, but as of 
today they don’t feel there is 
the need anymore.” 

Larry Derkatch, who was 
director of the Bissell Centre 
when the harm reduction 
measure was put in place, said 
early opening caused some 
problems. There was conges- 
tion around the liquor store 
due to the large number of 
people drinking in a small area 
in the mornings, and some 
fights over bottles. 

Some people, like Terry 
Garrett, pastor of Family Wor- 
ship Centre just a block north 
of the liquor store, are glad to 
have the store closed down. 

“We prayed for years, and 
now it’s done. People drank in 
our parking lot early in the 


morning. We had broken bot- 
tles, people urinating and def- 
ecating. I had to chase them 
out. It’s all part of our permis- 
sive society that doesn’t have 
Godly solutions,” Garrett 
said. 

As a harm reduction meas- 
ure, Derkatch said early 
opening was successful. 

“T think it was worthwhile. 
We may forget now but peo- 
ple drinking non-beverage al- 


cohol was a serious problem. 
There were some deaths... 


Some of these products 
caused violence — people 
would do weird things,” 
Derkatch said. 

Hope Hunter, director of 
the Boyle Street Community 
Co-operative, was involved 
as an AADAC consultant 
providing facts on the effects 
of non-beverage alcohol as 
early as 1982. 

There was also a push by 
the Edmonton City Police to 
prosecute storeowners who 
sold Lysol to alcoholics. In 
1990, the Trans, owners of 
the Raleigh Food Mart near 
Jasper Avenue and 105 
Street, were charged with 25 
counts, under the liquor con- 
trol act, of unlawfully selling 
or keeping non-beverage al- 
cohol products. 

During the trial, four cans 
of Lysol were analyzed and 
found to have an alcohol con- 
tent ranging from 77.4 per 
cent to 84.8 per cent, twice 
the strength of conventional 
alcohol products. 

Lysol abusers got the 
product out of the can by 
puncturing the top with a nail 


to release the compressed air, 
then pouring the remaining 
liquid into a container of wa- 
ter, preferably warm. The air 
escaping from the can was 
highly flamable, and some 
people were badly burned 
when it ignited from a lit ciga- 
rette. 

“One of the Noel brothers 
set himself on fire when he 
punctured a can of Lysol,” 
Hunter said. “He later died as 
a result of burns in his lungs.” 

Police stings reduced the 
sale of Lysol, but chronic al- 
coholics turned to other harm- 
ful products. Chinese cooking 
wine, with its high salt con- 
tent, resulted in more deaths. 
Ginseng brandy, Listerine or 
other antiseptic mouthwash, 
and hair spray, preferably Fi- 
nal Net, also replaced Lysol. 

The studies showed that 
chronic alcoholics bought and 
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drank these dangerous prod- 
ucts early in the morning be- 
fore the liquor stores opened. 
For many, that changed 
with the new earlier opening. 
That first Monday morning in 
1991 when the liquor store 
opened at 8 a.m., the late 
Stanley Cardinal, who was 
slashed and beaten to death 
June 14, 1992, was one of the 
first customers. A chronic al- 
coholic, he was reported in 
the Edmonton Journal to have 
said, ‘““We could have bought 
hair spray, but we didn’t want 
to drink that because it makes 
you too sick. You throw up in 
the morning and have a hell 
of a hangover.” He bought a 
bottle of Canadian sherry in- 
stead. 
The manager of the 96" 
Street Liquor Wholesalers re- 


fused to comment. 





Lysol mixed with warm water is a potent drink. 
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Squeegee kid at work on the street in Vancouver. Sqeegee kids there are now 
outlaws because squeegeeing in Vancouver is illegal. 


Study by Guelph researchers on street youth 


Kids today no worse than kids in the past 


By Rod Graham. 


Every generation thinks 
the present generation of kids 
worse than the previous. 
That’s according to a study 
done by two Guelph re- 
searchers in Ontario - 
O’Grady and Sprott. They 
also stated that most people 
have already made up their 
minds about homeless youth 
but they would like to know 
if the “experts” agree. I’m not 
a big fan of “experts” espe- 
cially when it comes to so- 
cial issues. I have seen their 
work before and HAVE disa- 
greed many a time but 
O’Grady and Sprott seem to 
have made some good points. 

Their “study” has shown 
that youth usually try to find 
out ‘who they really are’ and 
fashion plays a part in that. 
The punk look is not much 
different than the hippy look 
of the ’60s. Youth today are 
also idealistic and searching 
for the ‘truth’. 

Sprott stated that fear is 
fueling the passage of laws 
designed to keep schools and 
society safe from violence, 
policies that Sprott says are 
often based more on anxiety 
and assumptions than reality. 
Recent examples include the 


Ontario provincial Safe 
Streets Act that allows po- 
lice to ticket people for 
squeegeeing and outlaws 
panhandling in spots where 
the right-of-way is impeded 
(such as near bank machines 
and transit stops). It also pro- 
hibits soliciting while im- 
paired by drugs or alcohol. 








Interestingly, drug use 
by youth in general 
today is far less than in 
the 60s and 70s. 








Laws aimed at cracking 
down on juvenile crime 
never address the root cause, 
says Sprott. For example, 
one study Sprott conducted 
revealed that children at the 
highest risk for aggressive 
behavior are those who lack 
support at home or feel left 
out at school. She says one 
of the keys to improving 
their attitude is a supportive 
teacher and better school 
support. 

“The criminal justice sys- 
tem is not the answer to eve- 
rything,” she says. “By kick- 
ing them out of school, by 
incarcerating them, we are 
creating more problems than 


we realize.” 

If zero tolerance rules at 
school eliminate a much- 
needed lifeline for youth who 
are troubled by problems at 
home, the street may become 
their next option. 

Another study conducted 
by O’Grady showed that 
many street kids have fam- 
ily histories of sexual and 
physical abuse. In a survey 
of 360 homeless youth, he 
found that those working in 
the sex trade come from the 
most disadvantaged back- 
grounds. Abuse often causes 
them to leave home earlier, 
so they have less education 
and underdeveloped work 
skills. These kids also exhib- 
ited the highest rates of de- 
pression among all youth sur- 
veyed. According to Stats 
Canada over 70 percent of 
youth on the street are not 
there because they want to be 
but because of some form of 
abuse at home. 

Legislation that dictates 
where and when street youth 
can panhandle does not even 
begin to address the real 
problems kids face. Interest- 
ingly, drug use by youth in 
general today is far less than 
in the 60s and ’70s. O’grady 
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By Rod Graham. 


When it comes to poverty, 
and the less fortunate, espe- 
cially youth, the average per- 
son does not seem to under- 
stand the homeless at all. At 
least, that has been my expe- 
rience. If you haven’t been 
there yourself, it simply is 
hard to understand. I have of- 
ten argued with people. I don’t 
claim to be an expert but I do 
have the experience. I grew up 
in group homes as a child in 
East Vancouver and have 
known poverty and can see 
how the cards are stacked 
against the less fortunate 
among us. 

When a person drives to 
work and sees a kid with green 
hair at an intersection his im- 
mediate thought might be: 
‘That’s terrible, why can’t 
those healthy kids get work, 
they must be bad and rebel- 
lious’ and so on: Well, con- 


and Sprott’s study showed 
that hysteria and paranoia 
have much to do with peo- 
ple’s perceptions of youth 
today, especially homeless 
youth. For example, he be- 
lieves that people’s conster- 
nation with squeegee kids 
does not have a lot to do 
with the youths themselves. 

His study on squeegee 
kids included interviews 
with more than 50 Toronto 
teens who were involved in 
squeegee cleaning and 50 





Homeless youth and squeegee Kids under attack 


sider this: Most of those kids 
travel a lot. That means they 
don’t have an address. Leg- 
islation that harasses them 
makes it hard for them to set- 
tle down in one city. They 
find they must move every 
time they get a pocket full of 
tickets and are threatened and 
intimidated by the cops. 
Have you ever tried to fill out 
a resume with no address, or 
hardly any change of clothes, 
without having a shower for 
days, and with hardly any or 
no work experience? Em- 
ployers hire people with ex- 
perience first. They also hire 
people who are local, and so 
on and so on. Even with all 
this stacked against them 
many do find work. I have 
personally run into young 
people that I interviewed on 
the street when they were 
squeegeeing who were later 
working in stores. 


who did not clean car win- 
dows for money. The find- 
ings revealed that squeegee 
kids were less likely to sell 
drugs, commit crimes and 
engage in violent behavior 
than other less-visible street 
youth were. Squeegee kids 
also had a better mental out- 
look. Ironically, squeegee 
kids have been targeted spe- 
cifically and whole new laws 
have been implemented to 
outlaw them. 
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Sqeegee kids on the street in Quebec City with their tools and 
their pet weasel. 
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Growing legislation targets homeless 


The war on 


“criminals” 


By Rod Graham 

Mike Harris rode to power 
in 1999, partly on his prom- 
ise to crack down on ‘crimi- 
nals’. So who did he and his 
gang of spin-doctors attack? 
Homeless and disadvantaged 
youth! Bill 8 targets squee- 
gee kids and is provincial. 
Ontario Premier Mike Harris 
portrayed Toronto as a city 
where citizens and tourists 
live in fear of harassing 
panhandlers and intimidating 
thugs armed with squeegees. 

The law for squeegee kids 
in Vancouver is even stricter. 
Because roads fall under pro- 
vincial jurisdiction, the gue- 
rilla squeegeers can be fined 
and even tossed in jail. A 
ticket for 86 dollars is issued 

“If they continually do it 
and we can prove they do, we 
can arrest them for continua- 
tion of offense and they’d be 


put in jail and processed that 
way,” said Const. Lemke, a 
police spokesperson. 
Aggressive lobbying by 
Downtown Vancouver Busi- 
nesses Improvement Asso- 
ciation and the Gastown 
Business Improvement Soci- 
ety helped bring in City By- 
law 7885, “a panhandling by- 
law” in 1998. The new by- 
law stated that, “every per- 
son who commits an offense 
against this by-law is liable 
to a fine and penalty of not 
more than $2,000 and not less 
than $100 for each offense.” 
That by-law was modeled on 
a by-law implemented in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba in 1995. 
However, a month after it 
was introduced in Vancouver, 
various anti-poverty groups 
launched a challenge claim- 
ing it broke sections of the 
Canadian Charter of Rights 
and Freedoms. The bylaw 
was also labeled a constitu- 
tionally illegal attempt to 


impose criminal law, which 
the city had no authority to 
enact under the Vancouver 
Charter. The repeal was 
prompted after a similar by- 
law in Winnipeg was 
scrapped because of a legal 
challenge. 








. guerilla squeegeers 
can be fined and even 
tossed in jail. 








Their argument was this: 
citizens of Vancouver have 
the right to panhandle under 
the Canadian Charter of 
Rights and Freedom, Chap- 
ter 8, “Freedom of Expres- 
sion.” They are also object- 
ing to the persecution of citi- 
zens “based on their pov- 
erty.” 

Interestingly, the 
panhandling by-law in Mani- 
toba was actually repealed 
and replaced with another 
less stringent one because 
National Anti-Poverty Or- 


ganization challenged it and 
won in principle. Winnipeg 
knew they couldn’t win and 
that the law probably did in- 
fringe the panners charte 
rights. Unfortunately the 
city’s lawyers managed to 
drag it out for years before re- 
pealing it and that entire time 
police were using the law to 
intimidate and harass the 
poor on the street in Winni- 
peg. 

The anti-squeegee by-law 
in Winnipeg was the first in 
Canada. The Winnipeg 
“Business Improvement 
Zone” spearheaded the lob- 
bying long and hard. 

To my knowledge there 
has been no challenge to any 
laws targeting squeegee kids 
but there should be. Under 
the Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms in Canada a person 
has the right to travel to any 
part of the country they de- 
sire and commence the type 
of work there that they 
choose to do. 


Squeegee Kids plying their illegal trade 


By Rod Graham 

Aggressive legislation 
against the poor is growing 
in Canadian cities. Squeegee 
kids in Quebec have had a 
hard time as there is a law 
against them there. Quebec 
city cops are notorious so the 
kids not only try and avoid 
them to avoid tickets but to 
safeguard their physical 
health as well. 

In Quebec City there still 
are many squeegee kids but 
they are now more hidden 
and usually one acts as a 
“spotter”. If a cop car comes 
near, or a beat cop, they scat- 
ter and dispose of their 
“utensils” in very ingenious 
ways. I sat outside drinking 
coffee and I witnessed them 
(with their permission) as 
they thwarted the arm of the 
law a few times. The spotter 
will stand somewhere in a 
non-conspicuous but high 
perch and whistle at the first 
sight of a cop car. 


I saw four kids at work. 


this way, and they had it 
down to an art form. ‘Spark’ 
would sight a cop and whis- 
tle - then the kids in the in- 
tersection immediately 
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walked to the curb, and 
dropped their squeegees into 
a big pail. The pail was 
hoisted by an attached rope 
up to a veranda where tour- 
ists saunter around and shop 
from a multitude of 
storefronts and temporary 
covered carts. Then Spark 
would throw the bucket into 
his girlfriend’s bicycle bas- 
ket. She would casually 
throw a little blanket on top 
to hide the contents then 
slowly ride away, around the 
block and down to the inter- 
section. By then the cops 
would be gone. 

If the cops came the other 
way - from the courtyard 
above where ‘Spark’ was, he 
would whistle; but this time 
a different whistle. Then the 
squeegees would all be put 
in the bucket along with the 
rope, and quickly into a cof- 
fee bar where the employees 
were friendly, out the back 
door and hidden behind a 
dumpster till it was all clear 
again. I was given permis- 
sion to print this activity, be- 
cause they have changed it, 
which they do regularly. 

For once, a small group of 


people has refused to go un- 
noticed and demanded re- 
spect by their creative action. 
Often being on the street is 
temporary. 

The squeegee kids I have 
known over the years have 
taught mea lot. Just last year 
one of the girls called me in 
Winnipeg from Quebec and 
told me she was in University 
and had written a book called 
‘The Vagabonds” I ran into 
another one who was work- 
ing ina shop in Banff and her 
boyfriend was a house 
painter. She was planning on 
studying music. 

Squeegeeing is a resource 
the kids implemented them- 
selves and their “alternative” 
to desperation works better 
than any poverty pimp “ex- 
pert sore “professionale 
Why? Because 100 per cent 
of its benefits go directly to 
the “client” not the social 
worker, “professional”, bu- 
reaucrat, or fund-sucker. 

In fact, they have been 
more of a good example for 
me to follow than I for them. 
They are resourceful, always 
refreshingly honest, coura- 
geous, modest, considerate, 


creative and artistic, witty 
and humorous, good-na- 
tured... I could go on and 
on...wait a minute... Ac- 
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Protect Yourself From 
Your Lawyer 
First in a series of books 
by 
Ingid Chen B.A., L.L.B 
and 
Rod Graham 
Available at 
Greenwoods Bookshoppe 
Ltd. 
7925-104 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Be on the lookout for 
their next book: 
Protect Yourself From 
the Cops 














Universe 
By Glen Dumont 


Universe 

Macro, micro 

Expanding and contracting, 
The world in a flux 

God’s domain 


tually it sounds a bit like a 
political flyer doesn’t it? But 
those adjectives would be 
correct. 
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HIV patients receive treatment in homelike atmosphere 


By Linda Dumont 


“Due to my lifestyle, doctors 
wouldn’t put me on medication 
because I’m in a high risk 
group,” said Dave Berg. “I 
come here every day to eat, 
they give me $3 a day plus a 
bus pass, and give me support 
and help me with my prob- 
lems.” 

In the kitchen, a man and a 
woman prepare cheese sand- 
wiches for bag lunches. “I’m 
the cook for today,” she said. 
“We get paid $8 to prepare the 
food.” 

The bag lunches are for peo- 
ple to take home for supper. At 
noon, a hot meal is served. 

They are at DOT for 
HAART, an innovative project 
providing prescribed daily 
medications, as well as emo- 
tional and social support for 
HIV patients. The project has 
been so successful that they re- 
ceived third place at the Lau- 
rel Awards for front line inno- 
vation work. 

Doctor Peter Aki, who has 
been working out of the Boyle 
McCauley Health Centre for 
seven years, started DOT for 
HAART (Directly Observed 
Therapy for Highly Active 


Cocktails 


I have been HIV Positive 
for over twelve years now. 
During that time I have been 
on numerous medications, or 
combinations (AKA cock- 
tails) of pills to help keep this 
virus at bay. I have not always 
been diligent about my medi- 
cations, thinking that the side 
effects were far worse than the 
illness. I had felt no ill effects 
from the disease at all, that is, 
apart from the stigma, and 
early on in my illness, watch- 
ing my friends die on an all 
too frequent basis. 

I am a street involved per- 
son, not always adhering to the 
law, sometimes outright 
against it. | am not much on 
authority, or following the 
rules, why would it be any dif- 
ferent when it comes to my 
health? I was given a death 
sentence and good riddance, I 
thought. Here for a good time, 
not a long time. Dying is easy; 
it’s the living that’s hard... 
harder still when I was up 
against the world on two 
fronts, feeling kind of small in 


Anti-Retroviral Treatment) as 
a research project in April 
2001 with funding from the 
Health and Wellness Innova- 
tions Fund. 

“We have a lot of HIV pa- 
tients that come here to receive 
treatment. We had to do some- 
thing about it or they go on to 
develop AIDS without their 
medication,” said Aki. 








“No one can make any 
changes unless they 
have a sense of 
safety,’ Brenda Curry 








But, he says they couldn’t 
have done anything without 
funding from the government 
because the program is very 
expensive, costing about a half 
million dollars a year for 60 
patients. 

The alternative is even 
more expensive in the long run. 
There are two to three new 
HIV cases a month coming 
from the inner city making up 
about one third of the cases for 
the city of Edmonton. Each 
new case costs about $100,000 
for treatment for the lifetime of 


on the Drag: A Day 


both. 

Last summer, in July of 
2002, I fell sick with two op- 
portunistic infections (O.I.’s); 
these are illnesses that attack 
when you allow your immune 
system to fall below an ad- 
equate level to fight off the in- 
fections. Because I had not 
been compliant on my medi- 
cations (taking them every day, 
at reasonably the same time, 
and not missing doses) prior to 
being hospitalized; I had very 
few options left for pills that 
would keep me alive, let alone 
bring me back to health. Luck- 
ily for me I have a very good 
specialist, and perhaps even a 
higher power. Even then it was 
touch and go as to whether [| 
would be leaving the hospital 
breathing. My CD 4 count was 
well under 50 and I had a viral 
load approaching the millions, 
but a new drug regime was 
found and I slowly began a 
long road back to the living. 

By the time I was stable 
enough to leave the hospital I 
was on over 30 pills a day, 


the person. 

DOT for HAART is a two- 
pronged project. It treats indi- 
viduals and educates and sup- 
ports them to stop spreading 
HIV. 

“We try to support their life- 
style so they can be more able 
to live without high risk 
behavior through IV needles 
and sex. They are reminded to 
be diligent in the use of con- 
doms, and we convince them not 
to share needles,” said Aki. 

The project originally ran 
out of the Women’s Emergency 
Accommodation Centre, but the 
atmosphere was too clinical. 

Then a small house in Boyle 
Street was found at 9324-103A 
Avenue, and the homelike at- 
mosphere made the program 
more user-friendly. When the 
maximum of 40 patients for that 
house was reached, another was 
opened in McCauley at 107 Av- 
enue and 96 Street 

From the outside, the house 
looks like any other house on the 
block in the Boyle Street area - 
a shabby older home. 

Inside there is a warm, fam- 
ily atmosphere as people pre- 
pare food in the kitchen, visit in 





some with food, some not, 
some to fight the illnesses, 
some to fight the side effects of 
the other pills. I was weak and 
still disoriented. I would not 
have been able to remember the 
pills, let alone when I was sup- 
posed to take which, or which 
to take with what! It was not a 
pretty time in my life. If it were 
not for DOT for HAART it is 
unlikely that I would’ve walked 
out of the hospital at all. 
Thanks to the care and sup- 
port I have received from DOT, 


the living room or use the 
phone. They also stop by the 
office to pick up their medicine 
for the day from the outreach 
worker. 

“We’ve been successful as 
a program because our clients 
were believed to be untreatable. 
We have proved that isn’t true,” 
said Brenda Curry, an outreach 
worker at the house. 

Homeless people and those 
with high-risk life styles in- 
volving alcohol and drug ad- 
diction have a hard time fol- 
lowing a regimen of medica- 
tion prescribed by their doctors. 

Doctors were often reluc- 
tant to even prescribe medica- 
tion to patients they knew 
would probably lose or abuse 
their medication. 

The medication required to 
treat one HIV patient costs 
about $12,000 a year, and they 
need to have a nutritious diet 
as well to stay healthy. In ad- 
dition, too many missed doses 
reduce the effectiveness. 

For a person to get treat- 
ment through DOT for 
HAART, he or she needs to 


speak to a doctor and have him 
call the project to get enrolled. 


at DOT 


I can now boast that I have a 
CD 4 count climbing back to 
a healthy range (over 200), 
and my viral load has dropped 
to an undetectable range (no 
small feat!). It is hard for me 
to try to explain that this is not 
just a modified dispensary 
service, where I can have 
someone watch me swallow 
and go. If that were all DOT 
for HAART stood for, any- 
one could do it; yet this is a 
‘program’ (almost a philoso- 
phy), and it delivers far more 
than medication. If you could 
stuff a home in a capsule, ora 
family in a tablet, then you 
might start to understand just 
how important this ‘therapy’ 
has come to mean to me. 
There is a team dynamic at 
work here, with doctors, 
nurses, pharmacy, nutrition, 
outreach, addiction, and men- 
tal health support provided to 
not only monitor my health 
“by the numbers’ (Viral load, 
CD 4 counts, enzymes and 
such), but also on a level far 
exceedingp that of wellness... 


They should also visit the 
house to meet the staff and see 
if they feel comfortable. 

Once a person is enrolled, 
their prescribed medication is 
sent to the house and dispensed 
on a daily basis. 

“Some of our clients are 
homeless and living in the river 
valley,” said Curry. “The medi- 
cation and nutrition are impor- 
tant. No one can make any 
changes in life unless they have 
a sense of safety.” 

Dr. Aki said a program in 
Vancouver is the only similar 
project in Canada because of 
the high cost to run a day home, 
which has to be staffed. This 
makes it impossible to run 
without government funding. 

“Even if we prevent two or 
three new infections a year, it 
would pay for our program. 
Without the program, all the 
medication is wasted,” said 
Aki. “We feel the patients re- 
spond remarkably well, better 
than we expected because we 
put them in a house and they 
feel at home.” 

Aki said a similar program 
would work with addicitons 
and high risk behaviour. 


they promote my well being. 
Anyone who has eaten in a 
restaurant will tell you that 
service and delivery is key to 
whether they will choose to re- 
turn. The atmosphere, attitudes 
and treatment will either make 
the establishment a place to en- 
joy, or a place to bolt out of. 
DOT for HAART has achieved 
what very few agencies could 
ever hope to promote. This is 
not ‘just’ an acronym for moni- 
toring daily medication com- 
pliance. This is a ‘model’ in 
service delivery that not only 
focuses on the issue of preserv- 
ing lives that have already been 
lost to a stigmatizing disease, 
but one that gives it’s clientele 
areason to want to continue liv- 
ing. In short DOT for HAART 
creates lives where, for some 
of us, they never existed before. 
It is the reason I continue to sur- 
vive. It is my portal to living 

with purpose. 

David J. Berg 
Living Longer, Growing 
Stronger! 
malardy@netscape.net 
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Market Basket Measure - the actual cost of living 


The Edmonton Social Planning Council fact sheet 2003 


The Market Basket Measure (MBM) is a new tool 
for measuring low income in Canada. The federal 
government states that it is not an official poverty 
line, however the MBM does identify the lowest 
income required for a family to buy a basic basket of 
goods and services. 

The MBM was developed by Human Resources 
and Development Canada (HRDC) in consultation 
with federal, provincial and territorial ministers of 
social services. Work on the tool began in 1997. The 
MBM was introduced in May 2003. 

HRDC states clearly that the MBM was “not 
designed for determining eligibility for government 
programs or services.” However, during the develop- 
ment of the MBM, the Alberta government ex- 
pressed strong support for such a tool. 

“Alberta leads the country in beginning to use the 
Market Basket Measure,” says a government docu- 
ment dated November 2002. Another statement from 
2001 promises that “the Alberta government plans to 
use the Market Basket Measure as an indicator of the 
number of Albertans possibly in need of government 


support and as a measure of our success in 
reducing child poverty.” 

It would appear this support has waned 
somewhat since the introduction of this particu- 
lar MBM. Alberta Human Resources and Em- 
ployment is now indicating that the MBM will 
only be used “as one information tool” in mak- 
ing decisions about benefits and rates. 

What follows then is a comparative demonstra- 
tion of what monthly social assistance benefits and 
rates would be like if they were matched to the 
MBM. Several things to keep in mind: 

e The MBM figures used here have 
been tabulated specifically for the 
costs of living in Edmonton in the 
year 2000. So for some items at least 
(housing and utilities for example) 
the MBM figures are significantly 
lower than they would be if indexed 
to present costs. 

e The MBM “basket” does not include 
taxes and out-of-pocket spending on 


child care, non-insured health care 
costs, health insurance premiums, 
spousal and child support, pension 
plans and union dues. So the MBM 
income threshold is a calculation of the 
income required after those expenses 
have been deducted. 

e Since the MBM figures have been 
tabulated based on the needs of a family 
of four (two adults, two children), the 
welfare figures quoted are based on a 
similar family size. 

e Families with low incomes also receive 
direct federal aid in the form of the 
Canada Child Tax Benefit (CCTB) and 
the National Child Benefit Supplement 
(NCBS), so we detail receipt of those 
dollars where applicable. 

e Low income families also received GSt 
based on their income from the prvious 
year. 





Welfare rates fall short of 
Market Basket Measure 


The current amount provided by welfare for all 
essential living costs for a couple is $775.41. The 
MBM cost of living is estimated at $1,308. 


The Standard Allowance provided by the Alberta 
government, complimented by the NCBS, is in- 
tended to cover: food; clothing; household needs 
including furniture, appliances and household sup- 
plies; personal needs; telephone; laundry; transpor- 
tation and moving. 


The current welfare shelter allowance is from 
$524-$780 per month. MBM shelter cost as of 2000 
is $656, and the average Edmonton rental for 2000 
was $742.40. 


The housing / shelter amount (above) is an ex- 
ample of the importance of social assistance rates 
being indexed to the cost of living. Edmonton’s 
real estate market the last two years has pushed 
housing costs well above both the amount pro- 
vided today under social assistance as well as the 
amount tabulated for the MBM. 


Fora family, the maximum assistance with Na- 
tional Child Benefit comes to $1,548.25. The MBM 
total for the same family unit comes to $1,960. 
Total Income provided / required for all essential 
needs. 


The goods and services covered in the MBM in- 
clude all the basic needs detailed under Alberta’s 
Standard Allowance plus “other” items used by av- 
erage low income Canadian families. 

The “other” list includes: telephone, furniture, 
household appliances and cleaning supplies, read- 
ing material, sports equipment, bicycles, toys, rec- 
reational activities, arts activities, home entertain- 
ment equipment, and school fees. 
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New anti-poverty organization 
By Daniel Dufresne 


I suppose I have been involved politically 
since I can remember, back in the early 70’s I 
had a bout with a juvenile judge who wanted to 
put me in a juvenile jail because I was 14 years 
old. It would be too hard for him to put me in 
another foster home. I had run away from a fos- 
ter home because I was being abused physically 
& emotionally by the family where I was living. 
This little battle lasted for three years until the 
judge in question realized that I wouldn’t give 
up my freedom because he and the Quebec Gov- 
ernment wouldn’t take their responsibility. 

My battle for the homeless and against pov- 
erty began in 1999 when I was residing in Ot- 
tawa. I had lost a good friend who was living on 
the street there and it woke me up and opened 
my eyes. In 2000 I began working on a national 
petition campaign against homelessness. That 
summer I moved to Toronto where I began the 
campaign. While in Toronto I also got involved 
indirectly with organizations such as OCAP (On- 
tario Coalition Against Poverty), TDRC (Toronto 
Disaster Relief Committee) and Beat the Street 
(BTS). With their support the campaign was 


doing well in Ontario. 

In the spring of 2001 I hitchhiked west with the 
petition. I spent most of the summer on the road 
and collected aboout 5,000 names by the time I 
delivered it to Libby Davies, an NDP MP. The 
petition was read and recorded by the federal par- 
liament by Davies herself June 10, 2002. 

Over the past two years, I have been working to- 
wards building a good strong anti-poverty move- 
ment with teeth to it to force this government to 
take their responsibility towards our less fortunate. 

In August 2002 I approached the Calgary Dis- 
trict Labour Council about getting some kind of 
coalition against poverty going in Alberta. This 
was the beginning of ACAP. 

Recently I was named Regional Coordinator 
for the ACAP Edmonton Chapter, but there has 
been a feud between myself and some of the 
Calgary group over the past few months. We 
couldn’t see eye to eye anymore on how ACAP 
should operate. 

At our September 19th meeting, which turned 
out to be the last under the ACAP name, the group 
gave me carte blanche to form a new organization 
under a new name, if we couldn’t get the Calgary 
group to work with us on our goals to make this 
organization a provincial movement. So now Iam 
in the founder of this new organization, AAPO 
(Albertans Against Poverty Organization), as op- 
posed to being a cofounder of ACAP. 

Over the past few years, I have lost more 
friends to the street in Vancouver and Toronto. I 
have also been on the street myself on and off 
over the past few years. That is another reason 
why I got involved in this fight, I am not only 
fighting for my own rights but those of our broth- 
ers and sisters across Canada and I must say that I 
am proud of it. 

For more information on AAPO, Dufresne 
can be contacted mwiaisemail at 
AAPO@ZIPLIP. 
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House of Kefuge Mission closed after 40 years 





When he was told the House of Refuge was closing, Ed said, “I'll have to sit 
behind Safeways | guess, where they throw out the garbage.” 


By Linda Dumont 
One of Edmonton’s oldest soup kitchens 
closed the end of October after 40 years of minis- 
try to the poor in the inner city. The House of 
Refuge Mission, located just off Jasper Avenue 
at 114 Street ran into financial problems after the 
death of former director Bob Warden three years 
ago. His death has left a hole that couldn’t be filled. 
Seven nights a week, from 6:30 to 9, the House of 
Refuge was bustling with activity. In the kitchen 
a woman prepared sandwiches, while Bill Buck, 
the Assistant Director, made the soup. The evan- 
gelistic service was held in the atrium. People 
straggled in throughout the service. Some, who 
are homeless, took advantage of the warmth of 
the building and slept in the pews for a few hours. 
Bill Buck has been with the House of Refuge 
since 1979. “I was born again the last day of the 
year. A friend took me there,” he said. “I sat in 
the congregation for a year and a half, then I started 
making soup. I had to buy the vegetables, and it 
cost me $19 dollars for that first soup.” 
When the Cromdale Safeway opened, Buck 
went there to pick up produce and bread, but due 
to a change in policy, all produce is now given to 
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the Edmonton Food Bank. Buck still gets bread and 
pastries at Safeways, but had to find another store 
for produce. “If people would just support these 
things (missions) we wouldn’t have to close,” said 
Buck. 

In addition to Buck, there are seven lay preach- 
ers, each ministering the word on a different day of 
the week, and a few other faithful people commit- 
ted to supporting the mission. But there is no church 
or other organization to provide finances for utili- 
ties and monthly rent, which costs about $2,300 a 
month. At a meeting on Sept. 20 the board voted to 
shut down, at least temporarily, for financial rea- 
sons. 

Evangelist Max Solbrekken started the House 
of Refuge, 40 years ago, in the basement of the 
Cochrane Block. When he left two years later, Josie 
Briton took over. Briton ran a used clothing store 
to finance the ministry. When she retired, Bob War- 
den stepped in as director. Warden preached on 
Sunday evenings, and every Sunday he faithfully 
donated $100. A man of faith, he said God had 
blessed him with a good income and a good pen- 
sion, so he could afford it. He also had friends and 
family who helped out financially, but those dona- 
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tions ended with his death. 

In 1991, the health board condemned the 
Cochrane Block, and the mission was closed. War- 
den put everything in storage until he found a new 
location. After four years the House of Refuge reo- 
pened at its current location. 

Claude Bertram, director of House of Refuge 
and one of the ministers, has been with the mission 
for 25 years. He said they tried sending letters to 
churches, but received no support. The fire depart- 
ment and the health department have also been de- 
manding expensive changes. But he is still hope- 
ful. “We’ll keep tithing to try to build up money to 
reopen at a later time, but it may take three or four 
years,” Bertram said. “We had to shut down before 
so it may end up a similar situation.” 


Soup kitchens necessary 


In 1993, just after the Klein government an- 
nounced massive cutbacks to welfare cheques, Pas- 
tor Laurie LaFleur, former director of The Mustard 
Seed, said, “The government has dropped the ball. 
It’s up to the churches to step in.” The Mustard Seed 
did this by serving a noon meal five days a week. 
Soup kitchens play an important role in providing 
a free meal for the poor. 

At the House of Refuge, many of the people 
served are homeless; some walking up from the 
river valley for meals, others coming from the in- 
ner city where they stay at shelters overnight. A 
show of hands one Saturday revealed 20 homeless 
people out of about 40 present for the service. Oth- 
ers are single people on welfare. 

With welfare rates unrealistically low at $402 
per month for a single person, most of the cheque 
goes towards housing without which no one can 
even get welfare. Low cost housing at 10722-96 
Street for $350 provides a basement room plus use 
of a kitchen and bathroom shared with three other 
people. Across the street at the Shepherd Inn, a self- 
contained suite consisting of one room plus a small 
kitchen area with stove and fridge and a shared bath- 
room down the hall costs $400 per month. 

While there has been an increased vacancy rate 
throughout the city this year, most of the vacancies 
are beyond reach of people on welfare and there 
has been no increase in low-cost housing. The 
number of new units has not even replaced the 
number of units lost. Most of the older houses that 
were torn down in the inner city contained two or 
more suites. They were replaced with single fam- 
ily dwellings. 


What do you think about the 
mission closing? 


Ken (left) said, “I think that’s 
terrible. It’s a place for people 
to come and have a meal.” 
Ken is on welfare. He lives with 
his cat in an apartment three 
blocks from the mission. 


By Christopher Herring 

“Bumfights” and its 
sequel “Bumfights Two” 
raise a cause for alarm. 

In front of a camera, 
they beat each other for 
food, beer, and money. 
One bloodied homeless 
man pummels his foe 
into a public toilet. An- 
other tears out his teeth 
with pliers and rocks. 
Billed as the star is “Rufus the 
Stunt Bum,” who voluntarily 
rams his head into fast-food 
restaurant signs and breaks his 
best friend’s leg in a danger- 
ous brawl. 

These degrading and bla- 
tantly exploitive sequences 
make up the sixty minute 
shockfest, “Bumfights: A 
Cause for Concern,” which 
was released in 2002. It is in- 
terwoven with “ruckus” of 
high school kids, and shows a 
man setting his hair on fire; a 
man who smokes crack and 
defecates on the sidewalk; and 
a segment of a man tying, gag- 
ging, and marking sleeping 
homeless men. 

After four misdemeanor 
convictions, seven felony 
charges, three civil lawsuits, 
and condemnation on the floor 
of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, Las Vegas produc- 
ers Ray Laticia and Ty Beeson 
released a sequel to the con- 
troversial video this fall. Al- 
ready banned in some coun- 
tries, many will consider this 
sequel just as alarming as its 
predecessor. 

The sequel may not solicit 
drunken homeless people to 
fight to the point of hospitali- 
zation, as did the first. And the 
fellow who is paid to extract 
his tooth by tying a rock to it 
in the new video seems less of 
an alcoholic and a little more 
mentally sound than the 
homeless people in its pred- 
ecessor, who tattoo their fore- 
head with the title 
“Bumfights.” Howard Stern, 
who set the sales soaring and 
media babbling, claiming 
“Jackass to the extreme. . . 
You’ve gotta see this,” 
shouldn’t bother mentioning 
this one. 

Something that should be 





mentioned though is that vio- 
lence and harassment of our 
nations homeless population 
isn’t getting better... and now 
kids are videotaping it. The 
tapes have yet to be released 
to the media, but Sgt. Ray 
Burner who led the investiga- 
tion in Cleveland says, “I’ve 
never seen anything like it in 
l8years, except on TV. Did 
you ever see the movie Jack- 
ass? Well, that’s essentially 
what we’re talking about.” 

When the controversy 
started, its burden was of lit- 
tle concern to the now mil- 
lionaires of the “fastest selling 
independent movie of all 
time” according to co-produc- 
ers and Las Vegas natives Ray 
Laticia and Ty Beeson. 

Sales were steady until 
famed “news” radio host 
Howard Stern exulted the 
movie as “Jackass to the ex- 
treme... I’m shocked and I’m 
not shocked by much. You 
gotta see this.” 

Attention then spread like 
brushfire to nearly every ma- 
jor national media station and 
paper, and within a week it had 
gained international attention 
as people in Europe and the 
Middle East started placing in 
orders over the net at 
www.bumfights.com. Sales 
rose sharply to 300,000 cop- 
ies of the $19.99 videotape in 
a few weeks, along with other 


merchandise including thou- 
sands of “Rufus the Stunt 
Bum” sweaters. 

The legal course turned out 
to be more of an annoyance to 
the filmmakers than any sort 
of barrier, and maybe not even 
that considering the extended 
media coverage it gained from 
the eight-month process. As 
the case disintegrated each 
step of the way; charges 
dropped and downgraded, the 
four filmmakers ended up sen- 
tenced to a three-year proba- 
tion, $500 fine, and 250 hours 
of community service for the 
homeless. 








Homeless people don’t 
have cell phones to call 
911, many are not con- 
sidered reasonable 
witnesses because they 
suffer from alcoholism 
or mental illness...... 





The filmmakers will un- 
likely face another trial fully 
aware that activist watchdogs 
and media will be looking for 
any possible slip-up to prey 
on. All of this leading to the 
ultimate conclusion that 
though in bad taste, there is 
nothing illegal about this sort 
of filming, or use of people 
who suffer from mental disor- 
ders, drug addictions, alcohol- 
ism, or just down and out bad 
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ENTERTAINMENT? - “sumfights” - A Cause for Concern 


luck. So what now? 

People like myself may 
now even participate in this 
profiteering. Though the site 
said explicitly “No Bum Foot- 
age,” if I had learned one thing 
it was that these kids never re- 
ally mean what they say. I re- 
cently emailed the producers 
explaining to them that I 
dressed up like a cop, tackled 
sleeping homeless people, tied 
them up and gagged them, 
kicked them a few times, and 
then painted them. I, of course, 
assured them that I paid each 
$5 and got them to sign release 
forms, after the attacks that is. 
In the same day I received 
their response: “Sounds great. 
Send it in. By the way, show 
love to the bums. We love the 
bums.” 

Some say that kids can’t 
separate reality from fiction 
and this in-turn has fueled 
youth violence. But this video 
isn’t fiction. Kids get the idea 
that this harassment is ok, 
older teens realize they prob- 
ably won’t get caught, and 
twenty year olds concoct 
projects in which they too can 
make money off similar 
exploitations. Like the produc- 
ers of a new video in Canada, 
with a flashy website like 
bumfights.com called “Crazy 
Pricks.” This video includes 
scenes of twenty year olds 
driving around in their SUV 


asking homeless men for di- 
rections, punching them, and 
then driving away laughing 
hysterically. 

So it is no surprise that two 
most recent cases that oc- 
curred last August involved 
camcorders. In Chicago, four 
teenagers videotaped them- 
selves beating up and urinat- 
ing on homeless people. In 
Cleveland, teenagers 
videotaped themselves shock- 
ing homeless men in their 
genitals with stun guns. 

So what began as two kids 
goofing around trying to make 
some money has turned into a 
loose-knit terrorist network of 
pranksters, leaving the risky 
work to kids getting paid any- 
where from $10-100 for foot- 
age. This al-quiedanesque 
strategy makes it impossible 
for any real investigations to 
swell, with crimes spread 
across a vast geography, leav- 
ing us to only wonder. How 
deep does this run? 

The answer is not an easy 
one. Homeless people don’t 
have cell phones to call 911, 
many are not considered rea- 
sonable witnesses because 
they suffer from alcoholism or 
mental illness, police don’t 
specifically track hate crimes 
against those experiencing 
homelessness, and all the 
while municipalities across 
the country are passing anti- 
vagrancy/homeless laws 
pushing the most vulnerable 
population into the shadows 
and isolated situations. In the 
case of the _ original 
“Bumfights,” no investigation 
was ever sought until a nurse 
realized that Rufus Hannah 
and his friend had been admit- 
ted to the hospital several 
times during filming. In the 
end, homeless people are usu- 
ally hopeless of justice or pro- 
tection. 


For the full report on how the 
film was made, legal proceed- 
ings, and press reports visi 
www.-nationalhomeless.org 


Chris Herring is a 19-year old 
Civil Rights Intern at the Na- 
tional Coalition for the Home- 
less and can be reached at 
cherring@nationalhomeless.org. 
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The descent into homelessness is not a choice 


By Natasha Laurence 
Not long ago | read that Stan 
Woloshyn, the Minister respon- 


sible for housing, is consider- 
ing charging the homeless to 
stay in shelters, because, as he 


says: “My intention on this is 
to help the clients get more self- 
sufficient.” 

While that’s certainly a 
nicely worded statement, when 
[ hear it I can’t help but think 
about the homeless people | 
know. Self-sufficient? I would 
say each one of them has more 
proven self-sufficiency in the 
skin under under their finger- 
nails than Mr. Woloshyn has in 
the whole of his substantial 
body. (How self-sufficient can 
he be when he needs an up-to- 
$22,000 allowance on top of 
his more than adequate salary 
to help him cope with living 40 
kms from where he works?) 

And when I think about how 
they became homeless, I can’t 
help but feel angry that Mr. 
Woloshyn would not only insult 
my friends and patronize them 
in their situations, but would 
ignore his very real responsibil- 
ity for their struggles. 

I think of a woman with a 
severe mental illness and her 
boyfriend. A year and a half 
ago, I helped them move when 
their one-bedroom suite in a 
older walk-up was being reno- 
vated. 

The new, improved rent was 
more than they could pay, so we 
carried their rag-tag pile of odds 
and ends — clothing, moldy be- 
cause it hadn’t dried properly, 
old toys from children the 
woman had lost to the care of 
others years before, an odd as- 
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Marlene Trottier and her friends caught a few hours sleep in the wramth of the pews of 
the House of Refuge before the evening meal was served. They are homeless. She 
goes to the University Hospital weekly for kidney dialysis When told about the mis- 
sion closing, she said,“Oh darn. I’m going to have to panhandle | guess to get food.” 


sortment of pots and pans and 
small appliances - no furniture 
—and we piled it all in the van. 
Then we drove it to a dingy 
apartment tower in the west- 
end. 

They were going to stay 
with a friend of theirs until 
they found another place. 
When | left them that day, they 
were still carrying the garbage 
bags full of their things from 
the elevator to the apartment. 

The next time I saw them, 
a month later, they told me it 
hadn’t worked out. The man 
they were supposed live with 


wanted more money from them 
than the rent in the apartment 
they had left behind, and when 
they didn’t have it, he kicked 
them out. They were living now 
in arooming house in Norwood 
which was under constant threat 
of closure. 

The last time I saw her, the 
rooming house had been 
boarded up. Her boyfriend was 
living in the river valley and she 
was staying at the Women’s 
Emergency Shelter. 

Or I think of a feisty fellow 
in his early seventies, a retired 


working man, who in the three 


Family left homeless by fire 


By Linda Dumont 


Fire destroyed a family home at 9328 
— 106 Avenue Oct. 1, leaving six people 
homeless. The fire department responded 
to a call at 3 p.m. and was on the scene 
within minutes. The fire, which started 
on the main floor, then swept up to the 
second floor, took firefighters a half-hour 


to put it out. 


J.R. Turgeon, his wife Tracey, their 
two small children, 15 month old Biker 
and six-week-old Charlie Ray, another 
teenaged daughter, and Mike Gruinard, a 
friend who was staying with the family, 
waited on the street for the Red Cross. 

“They (the family) were able to salvage 


years I knew him moved from 
rooming house to rooming 
house, always just one step 
ahead of the cockroaches and 
the health inspectors, to arun- 
down hotel in the far west of 
Edmonton, to the front seat of 
his donated 1984 Oldsmobile. 
In the devolving process of 
these moves, he slowly 
jetisoned most of his posses- 
sions, until he had very little 
left he could call his own. 

Or of a severely diabetic 
middle-aged man with a fond- 
ness for, and frustration with, 
complicated, philisophical 


one box of things,” said Guinard.. “The heat 
was So intense it melted everything.” 

The family had no insurance. A reporter 
at the scene said, “You can’t afford not to 
have insurance. It only costs about $40 a 
month.” But they had been struggling finan- 
cially since Junior is on medical welfare due 


to a liver disease. 


“T lived for two years in that hole. I had to 
pay for everything — lights, sewage and gas. 
I could barely afford to feed my kids, but I 
was never late on my rent. Now I have noth- 
ing left,” he said. “I couldn’t even wash my 
clothes or my wife’s for three months cause 
the kids come first.” 





discussions. As he was 
known to say, when he’d at- 
tempted to take a topic a little 
too far, his “intelligence far 
exceeded” his “capacity to 
think.” 

With his working life cut 
short by the severity of his ill- 
ness, he struggled to survive 
on a small pension. And for 
the most part he was doing 
just that. 

Life really got tough for 
him, though, when, two years 
ago, the rent in his one-bed- 
room apartment increased be- 
yond what he could afford. 
After putting all his belong- 
ings in storage and unsuccess- 
fully attempting to live in 
cramped quarters with 
friends, he spent 10 months 
on the street, sleeping in 
whatever warm place he 
could find. 

The cost to his health, 
(and consequently the health 
care system) of those ten 
months was substantial. His 
diabetes spiraled out control 
and shortly after he had man- 
aged to find secure housing, 
he had to be hospitalized. It 
took two months of hospital 
care to sufficiently stabilize 
his physical and mental health 
so he could return home. 

The descent into home- 
lessness, as far as I have 
seen, is rarely a choice. And 
neither is it caused by a lack 
of the attributes that charac- 
terize the self-sufficient per- 
son: resourcefulness, 
stamina or will to survive. 

The descent in to home- 
lessness is most often due to 
a combination of personal 
life challenges, inadequate 
financial resources and a 
shortfall in the availabity of 
decent, affordable housing. 

S.o, when Stan Woloshyn, 
the Minister responsible for 
that affordable housing, says 
he’s considering charging 
homeless people a fee to stay 
in shelters, to “get them 
more self-sufficient,” I think 
he deserves to be fired. The 
consequences of his lack of 
insight affect far too many 
vulnerable people. 


